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Memorabilia. 


(NE thinks that Hardy could scarcely have 

imagined for himself a completer appre- 
ciation than is contained in the eighteen 
pages of a lecture by Mr. C. M. Bowra, the 
Professor of Poetry at Oxford, on ‘ The 
Lyrical Poetry of Thomas Hardy’ (Univer- 
sity College, Nottingham, Is. 6d.) Professor 
Bowra accounts for Hardy’s scope and his 
technique, explains his poetry by his per- 
sonality, shows him to be (however unequal) 
unique, which is to say, indispensable. He is 
accounted for by his origins: 


Though he was not a true peasant like Burns, 
he was nearer to the peasantry than any English 
poet since Langland. . . . He is too familiar with 
nature to cherish any Wordsworthian ideals about 
it... . Hardy is a true countryman not merely 
in his knowledge but his tastes... . But he was 
a countryman who came of a good stock and went 
to a good school. . . . He was sufficiently above 
and outside his circumstances to have an artist’s 
detachment from them and to make the most of 
them in his poetry. 


For his technique: 


Hardy profited by some of William Barnes’s 
experiments [with exotic metres] and had a natural 
love for new effects in metre and rhythm, but he 
sought them not as a scholar but as a poet who 
enjoyed any means which helped him to express 
himself in an unusual and striking way. 


His personality : 


Hardy was a simple character, capable of happi- 
ness, and much of his poetry shows his delight in 
ordinary things ... . but he was drawn irresistibly 
to other, more disturbing subjects. His visual sen- 
sibility was more than matched in his sensibility 
of heart. He was uncommonly tender and com- 


| panionable . . . he suffered acutely with the suffer- 
| Ings - other living beings, both human and 
animal. . . 


And because we shall not have room for 
Professor Bowra’s demonstrations of 
Hardy’s quality we take this occasion to 
quote one stanza on a bird who has been 
deliberately blinded by a human being with 
a red-hot needle and yet sings, zestfully and 
‘unresentingly, in his cage. We know 
nothing more beautiful in verse and prose 
than Hardy’s stanza and what he quotes 
therein from St. Paul: 

Who hath charity? This bird. 
Who suffereth long and is kind, 
Is not provoked, though blind 
And alive, ensepulchred? 

Who hopeth, endureth all things? 
Who thinketh no evil, but sings? 
Who is divine? This bird. 

And having this view of Hardy’s charac- 
ter, what Professor Bowra brings to him, 
and impresses upon us, is respect. He 
respects Hardy’s secret: 

At some time he seems to have suffered a ter- 
rible shock or disappointment which left an endur- 
ing scar. . f this he seems never to have 
spoken even to his most intimate friends, but its 
reality is undeniable. . . . It was not an_ intellec- 
tual crisis in his beliefs. . 

We may have believed that we knew what 
it was, and Professor Bowra makes us 
ashamed of our curiosity. It was respect 
and understanding one should have brought. 

A far-reaching irony was Hardy’s protection 
against the many painful experiences which burst 
in on him and tore his heart. He needed it to 
save him from his own extreme sensitiveness. . . . 

Therefore everything in Hardy’s poetry 
which is tender and compassionate—and his 
humour can be this—is as greatly tender and 
compassionate as anything in any poet. 

Hardy suffered from life: he must not 
continue to suffer from his readers. He will 
not suffer ‘from Professor Bowra’s readers. 


WITH its second volume, beginning June 

1947, The Troliopian, the journal of Vic- 
torian fiction edited by Bradford A. Booth 
and published by the University of Califor- 
nia Press (agents in Great Britain—Cam- 
bridge University Press), will become a 
quarterly published in June, September, 
December, and March. The subscription 
is 16s. 6d. per volume of 4 parts. Single 
parts cost 5s. each. 
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Literary and Historica 
Notes. 


THE MORICE FAMILY OF 
WERRINGTON. 


ALTHOUGH the names of Sir William 

Morice and some of his descendants find 
a place in the ‘D.N.B.’ no pedigree of the 
Morice family is included in Vivian’s ‘ Visi- 
tations of Cornwall’ nor, so far as I am 
aware, in any other publication. As the 
Morices were connected by marriage with 
many prominent families, especially those of 
the West Country, the summarised informa- 
tion which follows may be found useful by 
genealogists and others. 

Sir William Morice, who was born in the 
parish of St. Martin, Exeter, on 6 Nov. 1602 
was the elder of the two sons of Evan Morice 
of Clenelly (Fellow of All Souls College, 
Oxford, 1577, D.C.L. 1592, and Chancellor 
of the Diocese of Exeter, 1594) by Mary, 
daughter of John Castle of Scobchester in 
Ashbury, Devon, His father died in 1605, and 
in 1611 his mother became the third wife of 
Sir Nicholas Prideaux, Kt. of Soldon in Hols- 
worthy. He was privately educated until 1619 
when he entered Exeter College, Oxford, 
and graduated B.A. in 1622. After leaving 
the University he lived with his mother at 
Cheston in West Putford, and he appears to 
have continued to live there after his mar- 
riage, in 1627, to Elizabeth, younger daugh- 
ter of Humphry Prideaux (eldest son of Sir 
Nicholas Prideaux by his first wife Thoma- 
sine, daughter of John Henscott) by Honour, 
daughter of Edmund Fortescue of Fallapit, 
Devon. His mother died in 1647, and in 
1651 he bought an estate at Werrington from 
Sir Francis Drake, Bt. a nephew of the great 
Admiral. In 1648, 1654, and 1656 he was 
elected M.P. for Devon, and in 1658 for 
Newport, Cornwall, but he was excluded 
from Parliament by “ Pride’s Purge” be- 
cause of his Presbyterian opinions, As a 
kinsman and intimate friend of General 
Monk he took an active part in negotiations 
for the restoration of Charles II, and upon 
the advance of Monk from Scotland to Lon- 
don in 1659 he was appointed Governor of 
Plymouth, for which place he was elected 
M.P. in 1660 and retained the seat until his 
death. In May 1660, when the King landed 


_ at Dover, Morice was knighted and ap. 
' pointed a Secretary of State anda Privy 
Councillor, He resigned his Secretaryship 
in 1668 “ owing to his disgust with the King 
for breaking his promises and debauching 
the nation” and retired to Werrington where 
he died 12 Dec. 1676. He was buried in the 
north aisle of Werrington Church. (Will, 
P.C.C. Hale 77). He left issue four sons and 
four daughters, viz :— 


I. Born 1628 at Churston 
Ferrers. Mat. at Exeter College, Oxford, 
1647. Created a baronet in 1661 in recog- 
nition of his father’s services to the Royalist 
cause. Was M.P. for Newport, Cornwall 
1689-90. He married (a) Gertrude, d. of 
Sir John Bampfylde, 1st Bt. of Poltimore, 
by Gertrude, d. of Amias Coplestone of 
Warleigh, in 1654, and had issue :— 

1. William. Born 1660. M.P. for New- 
port 1681-8. Married, in 1687, Anne d. of 
Richard Lower, F.R.S. and F.R.C.P. of 
Tremere in St. Tudy, Cornwall, and former- 
ly of London. He died without issue and 
was buried 24 June 1688 at Werrington. His 
widow married Maj.-Gen. Charles Trelawny. 

2. Gertrude. Married, in 1677, Sir Walter 
Yonge, 3rd Bt. of Colyton, Devon. Buried 
at Colyton with her only child, 13 Jan. 1679. 

3. Mary. Married, in 1682, Sir John 
Carew, 3rd Bt. of Antony, as his third wife. 
Buried at Antony, 8 June 1698. She had 


issue :— 
i. Richard. 4th Bt. Born 1683. Died 
Born 1689. Died 


1703 without issue. 

ii. William, Sth Bt. 

1744. Married Anne, d. of Gilbert, 4th Earl 
of Coventry, and had issue a son Coventry, 
6th Bart. who married his cousin Mary 
Bampfylde (see below). 

iii. Gertrude. Married (a) Sir Godfrey 
Copley, Bt. by whom she had no issue. (6) 
Sir Coplestone Warwick Bampfylde, Bt. by 
whom she had issue a daughter Mary, who 
married her cousin, Sir Coventry Carew (see 
above). 

4. Anne. Died unmarried and was buried 
at Werrington in 1696. (Will, P.C.C. Bond 
142) 


He married (b) in 1676, Elizabeth, d. of 
Richard Reynell of Ogwell by his first wife 
Mary, d. of John Bennett of London, by 
; whom he had issue : — 

5. Nicholas, Born 1681. Succeeded as 
' 2nd Bt. in 1690. Mat. at Exeter College, Ox- 
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ford, 1698. Was M.P. for Newport 1702-26. 
Married, in 1704, Catherine, d. of Thomas 
Herbert, 8th Earl of Pembroke, by his first 
wife Margaret, d. of Sir Robert Sawyer. Died 
1] Jan. 1726 and was buried at Werrington. 
He left issue :— 

j, William. Born 1707. Mat. at Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, 1724. Succeeded 
as 3rd Bt. in 1726. Was M.P. for Newport 
1727-34 and for Launceston 1734-50. He 
married (a) in 1731, Lucy, d. of Thomas, Ist 
Marquess of Wharton, by his second wife 
Lucy, d. of Adam Loftus, Viscount Lis- 
burne, by whom he had issue a daughter who 
died in 1737. The marriage was dissolved in 
1738, and in 1741 he married (b) Anne, d: of 
Thomas Bury of Berrynarbor, but had no 
isue, and at his death on 24 Jan. 1750 the 
baronetcy became extinct. (Will, P.C.C. 
Greenly 85). 

ii, Catherine. Born 1709. Married, in 
1725, Sir John St. Aubyn, 3rd Bt. of Clow- 
ance, Died 16 June 1740 and was buried at 
Crowan, leaving issue a son, John, who be- 
came 4th Bt. and a daughter, Barbara, who 
married Sir John Molesworth, 5th Bt. as his 
second wife. 

ii, Barbara. Born 1711. Married, in 
1228, Sir John Molesworth, 4th Bt. of Pen- 
carrow, Died 17 Apl. 1735. Buried at Eglo- 
shayle. She left issue a son, John, who be- 
came 5th Bt. and married his cousin Barbara 
St, Aubyn (see above). 

Sir William Morice, Ist Bt. was buried at 


Werrington, 7 Feb. 1690. (Will, P.C.C. 
Dyke 46). 
Il. Joun. Born c. 1630. Merchant of 


London and Governor of the Africa Com- 
pany. M.P. for Newport, Cornwall, 1695- 
8 and for Saltash 1698-1705. Died Septem- 
ber 1705 (Will, P.C.C. Gee 183). Married 
Anne, d. of Robert Lowther, Alderman of 
London, and had issue :— 

1. John, of Walthamstow and of New- 
manhall, Quendon, Essex. M.P. for New- 
port, Cornwall 1722-7. Married Ann, d. of 
Sit Jeffrey Jeffreys, Kt. and Alderman of 
London. Died 13 Feb. 1735. (Will, P.C.C. 
Ducie 57). He had issue : — 

i. John, Died 1740 unmarried. 


(Will, 
PCC. Browne 150). 


i, Ann, Married Arthur Barnardiston 
of Brightwell Hall, Essex. Died 1731. 

ll, Mary. Married Jeffrey Jeffreys of The 
Priory, Brecon, 


2. Anne. Born 1658. Married Robert 
Atkins, son of Sir Edward Atkyns, Lord 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and had 
issue :— 

i. Robert. Born 1675, Married, in 1702, 
Anna Maria Bonnell. 

ii. Anne. Born 1677. 


Ill. HumMpHRy. Born c, 1638. Merchant 
of London and an Auditor of the Ex- 
chequer. Married, in 1670, Alice, d. of 
Sir Thomas Trollope, Ist Bt. of Stamford, 
Lincs, by his second wife Mary, d. of Sir 
Christopher Clitherow, Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don. Buried at Werrington, 29 Dec. 1689. 
(Will, P.C.C., Dyke 26). He had issue :— 

1. Humphry, Born c. 1671. Merchant 
of London and of The Grove, Chiswick. 
M.P. for Newport 1713-22 and for Gram- 
pound 1722-31. Governor of the Bank of 
England 1727-9. An intimate friend and 
ardent supporter of Sir Robert Walpole. 
Died 16 Nov. 1731 and was buried at St. 
Peter-le-Poer, London. (Will, P.C.C. Isham 
282). He married (a) in 1704 at St. Nicho- 
las Acons, London, Judith, d. of Thomas 
Sandes, Merchant of London. She died in 
1720 leaving issue :— 

i. Anne. Born c. 1706. Died unmarried 
23 Oct. 1777. Buried at St. Peter-le-Poer, 
London. (Will, P.C.C. Collier 477). 

ii. Elizabeth. Born c. 1708. Married 
Paggen Hale, M.P. for Herts, (son of Kath- 
erine Paggen by her Ist husband William 
Hale, M.P.) Died without issue. 

iii. Judith. Born 1710. Married Sir 
George Lee Kt. of Hartwell. Died 19 July 
1743 without issue and was buried at Hart- 
well. 

He married (5) in 1722, Katherine, daugh- 
ter of Peter Paggen of Wandsworth and 
widow of William Hale, M.P. of Kings Wal- 
den, Herts, (see above). She died in 1743. 
(Will, P.C.C. Seymour 229). By her he had 
issue :— 

iv. Humphry. Born 1728. M.P. for 
Launceston 1750-80. Clerk of the Board of 
Green Cloth 1757-60. Comptroller of the 
Household 1761. Privy Councillor, 1763. 
Friend of Horace Walpole. Succeeded to 
the Werrington estates in 1750 but sold them 
in 1775. Died unmarried, 1785. (Will P.C.C. 
Norfolk 106). 

v. Nicholas. Born 1724. Died unmarried 
in 1748. Buried at St. Peter-le-Poer, London. 


i (Will, P.C.C. Lisle 318). 
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IV. NicHotas. Born c. 1640 at West- 
Putford. Student of the Inner Temple, 1659. 
Graduated B.A. at Exeter College, Oxford, 
1660. B.C.L. (All Souls College) 1666. M.P. 
for Newport 1667-78. Clerk to the Signet 
1680-1708. Died, unmarried, at Werrington 
12 Dec. 1712. (Will, P.C.C. Leeds 16). 


I. GertRUDE. Born 1645. Married, in 
1663, Sir Robert Cotton, Kt. of Hatley St. 
George, Cambs. and had issue :— 


1. Richard. Died in 1699 without issue. 


2. Alice. Married Samuel Trefusis of Tre- 
fusis. Died 1742. She had issue :— 


i. Robert Cotton. Born 1739. Died 1778. 
Married the Hon. Anne St. John and had 
issue a son, Robert George William, who in- 
herited the barony of Clinton as 17th Lord. 


Il. THOMASINE. Married, in 1664, Sir 
Walter Moyle, Kt. of Bake, St. Germans 
(son of John Moyle, M.P. for East Looe by 
Admonition, d. of Sir Edmund Prideaux, 
Bt. of Netherton). Buried at St. Germans 
22 Mch. 1682. She had issue :— 


1. Walter. Born 3 Nov. 1672. Mat. at 
Exeter College, Oxford, 1689. Admitted to 
Middle Temple, 1691. M.P. for Saltash 
1695-8. A friend of Dryden and Congreve, 
and himself a writer of classical and con- 
stitutional history. Died 10 June 1721, and 
was buried at St. Germans. (Will, P.C.C. 
Buckingham 206). By his wife Henrietta 
Maria, d. of John Davie of Bideford, whom 
he married in 1700, he had issue :— 


i. Maria. Born 1701. Died in infancy. 


ii. John. Born 1703. Died, unmarried, 
in 1748. (Will, P.C.C. Strahan 121). 


iii. Walter. Born 1710. Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. Died, unmarried, in 1732. 


2. Joseph. Born 1679. M.P. for Saltash 
1705-8. Clerk to the Signet 1708. Died 1742 
(Will, P.C.C. Trinley 124). Married Cather- 
ine, d. of Sir Godfrey Copley, Bt. of Sprot- 
burgh, Yorks, by his Ist wife Katherine, d. 
of John Purcell of Nantriba, Co. Mont- 
gomery, by whom he had issue :— 

i. Joseph, who assumed the name of Cop- 
ley in 1768 and was created a baronet in 
1778. Died 1781. Married Mary, d. of 
John Francis Buller of Morval by whom he 
had issue (see Burke’s ‘ Peerage ’). 

ii. Godfrey. 


iii. Gertrude. Married .. . Sherrer. 

iv. Catherine. 

v. Mary. Married Captain Francis 
Gregor, and had issue Francis (1760-1815; 
M.P. for Cornwall 1790-1806), and William 


(1761-1817). 

3. Elizabeth. Born c. 1667. Died 1716, 
Married, in 1684, John Gregor of Trewar- 
thenick, and had issue :— 

i. Francis. Died 1762. Married (a) Mary 
Kemp, widow, by whom he had a son John 
Radcliffe (1718-55) who died without issue, 
and (b) Dorathea, d. of Wm. Harris, by 
whom he had a son, Francis who married 
Mary Moyle (see above). 

ii. John. An officer in the Navy. 

iii. Walter. Graduated B.A. (Oxon) in 
1714. 

iv. Hugh. Of the Middle Temple and of 
Holleford, Berks. Died 1753. Married Pru- 
dence, d. of Sir John Molesworth, 3rd Bt. of 
Pencarrow. 

v. Elizabeth. Born 1685. Died 1703. 

4. Mary. Born 1675. Died 1724. 


5. Gertrude. Born 1678. Married, in 
1703, at Werrington, to Edward Bennett of 
Hexworthy. Died without issue. 


Ill. EvizaBeTH. Unmarried. Living at 
Werrington with her brother Nicholas in 
1710. 


IV. ANNE. Married Sir John Pole, 3rd 
Bt. of Shute, Devon. Buried 1 March 1714. 
She had issue :— 

1. William, Born 1678. Succeeded as 
4th Bt. in 1708. Master of the Household 
to Queen Anne. M.P. for Devon, 1712. 
Died 31 Dec. 1741. Married Elizabeth, d. 
of Robert Warry and had issue :— 

i. John, Succeeded as Sth Bt, in 1741 (see 
Burke’s ‘ Peerage ’). 

2. John, Died unmarried 20 June 1710. 


3. Carolus. Born 1686. Rector of St. 
Breock. Died 1731. Married Sarah, d. of 
Jonathan Rashleigh of Menabilly and had 
issue : 

i. Reginald. Born 1717. Died 1769. 
Married Anne, d. of John Francis Buller of 
Morval. 

4. Ureth. Married, in 1693, Sir John 
Trevelyan, Bt. of Nettlecombe. Died with- 
out issue in 1697. 

W. MarstTon ACRES. 
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THE GHOST, OR SHADOW, AS A 
CHARGE IN HERALDRY. 


(COMMANDER MESSENGER’S allusion to 

umbrated charges (p. 151) prompts me 
to offer to readers of *N. and Q.’ a brief 
summary of a paper which I was privileged 
to read before the Society of Antiquaries 
earlier in the year. ; 

The mere outline of a lion has been 
borne by the Belgian family of Trazegnies 
from the thirteenth century to the present 
day. Their original coat was Bendy or and 
azure, a border engrailed gules. To this 
Otto IV added the outline of a lion (Fig. 1), 
and he wore the arms thus charged at a 
tournament held at Compiégne about 1278. 
His reason for thus altering his arms seems 


Fig. 1. Trazegnies (after the Armorial de Berry). 
to have been the fact that the family estates 
had passed to Eustace de Roeulx, husband 
of his (Otto’s) niece Agnes, the daughter and 
sole heiress of his elder brother, Gilles III. 
By a family pact.it was, however, arranged 
that the Trazegnies estates should not 
descend to Agnes’s children, but should re- 
turn to Otto, who thereupon discarded the 
lion outline. This outline was, however, 


taken up by another branch of the family, 
the Steenhuse, lords of Zweveghem, before 


| 1308 if I have correctly interpreted William 
de Steenhuse’s seal, and certainly by 1361, 
when the Sieur de Zweveghem wore the out- 
line at a tournament in Lille. This occasion 
is important as it gives us the earliest known 
blazon of this charge. One roll of the com- 
petitors blazons Zweveghem’s arms as: 
“De Bourgogne (i.e. Bendy or and azure 
in a border gules) a l’ombre de lion,” whilst 
another, painted, roll shows that this 
“ombre” was simply the outline of a lion. 
By 1373 the Hembizes, another Trazegnies 
cadet line, had taken the ombre, and the 
other branches followed suit in due course, 
whilst the Trazegnies themselves, in the per- 
son of Otto VI, had resumed the ombre by 
1374, and his descendants have borne it ever 
since right down to the present Marquis de 
Trazegnies. 

Other Continentals who bore an ombre, all 
about 1400, are the Sieur de Monpaulbon 
(ie. Montpaon in Rouergue), a Gascon: 
Azure four bends or with the outline of a 
peacock over all; Siger III de Courtraisin, 
a Fleming: Or four chevrons gules with 
the umbra of a lion over all; the Sieur de 
Weestine: Gules a chevron ermine with two 
millrind crosses in outline in chief; and the 
Sieur de Esklebecke: Gules a chevron 
ermine between three umbrated molets. 

None of the early Continental treatises 
mentions the ombre. Nor the 
Tractatus de Armis of Johannes de Bado 
Aureo (c. 1394), but a much shorter English 
tract, apparently but little later in date, men- 
tions a “ lion in umbre ” and represents it in 
outline. A somewhat similar Scots treatise, 
copied by Adam Loutfut about 1494, lists 
but does not illustrate a “croix umbre.” 
Nicholas Upton (De Studio Militari, c. 1440) 
is explicit that umbrated charges are to be 
represented as black outlines, and he adds 
that to use such a charge shows that the 
wearer had lost his ancestral estates but 
hoped to get them back. That, as I have 
said, was the situation of Otto de Trazegnies 
in 1278 and it no doubt explains his assump- 
tion and subsequent rejection of the ombre. 
I have, however, been unable to find any- 
thing to account for the adoption of the 
ombre by the other branches, nor for its 
resumption by the Trazegnies about 1374. 

The regular term for this charge both in 
French and in English blazon is ombre or 
umbra, at least until the end of the seven- 
| teenth century. The Boke of St. Albans 
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(1486) translated this, unhappily, by 
“shadow ”, but Ghost or Phantom would 
have been more appropriate. It was, I 
imagine, a similar misinterpretation of the 
term which led de Varennes (Le Roy 
d’Armes, 1635, p. 240) and some other 
seventeenth century French writers to say 
that umbrated charges should be painted 
smoke colour or in a darker tint of the 
field tincture. Under the influence of that 
heresy, and evidently ignorant of the outline 
convention, Palliot (La Vraie et parfaite 
Science des Armoiries, 1660, p. 479) cross- 
hatched his shadows, which paradoxically 
are only to be distinguished from sable 
charges by the absence of an outline. As a 


B 


Fig. 2. Scrope (from a window in York Minster). 


consequence of this the Trazegnies ombre 
was represented in a few cases in the late 
seventeenth .and eighteenth centuries as a 
sable lion, but I have yet to find any example 
of an umbrated charge painted smoke 
colour or in a darker tint of the field tincture. 

In England Sir Henry Scrope, K.G., 3rd 
Lord Scrope of Masham, on his marriage to 
Joan Holland in 1411, discarded the ordinary 
Masham difference of a silver label and set 
an “umbra leonis en le bende” (Fig. 2). 
This version of his arms is referred to in his 
will and it is still to be seen in one of the 
clerestory windows in York Minster, but 
after 500 years’ exposure the glass is badly 
corroded and it is difficult to decide whether 
the outline is that of a lion or a leopard. As, 
however, that distinction was not strictly 
observed in the fifteenth century, we may 


safely assume that this ombre represents 
one of the leopards from his wife’s coat. 
This umbra was short-lived, for Sir Henry 
was beheaded in 1415 and his successors re- 
sumed the silver label. What connexion 
there was between Lord Scrope’s umbra and 
that borne by the Boyntons of Sedbury (in 
the North Riding of Yorks) remains to be 
established. All I can say at present is 
that from the early part of the fifteenth until 
the latter part of the sixteenth century the 
latter family bore Or a fess and three 
ae gules with a lion in ombre on the 
ess. 

Another English family which bore an 
ombre, though only as a quartering, is 
Beauchamp of Binnerton. At the 1531 
Visitation of Cornwall this family recorded 
a coat of six quarterings, of which the 3rd 
is Sable ermined argent with a stag’s head 
caboshed in ombre. In the record of this 
Visitation in the College of Arms (G2, fo. 
81), the field being black the outline of the 
head is white. Can any reader say what 
family this quartering represents? So far 
my searches have met with no success. 

I have already referred (pp. 85 and 83 
above) to the arms invented for Sir Morholt 
of Ireland. Another imaginary ghost, on a 
field checky argent and gules the ombre of a 
lion, is to be seen in René of Anjou’s Livre 
des Tournois (c. 1450). 

Finally a Tudor MS. in the Heralds’ Col- 
lege blazons the arms of Filkyn: “ silver the 
field billetted in a scochin in umbryd a 
cressant sable” (LI, p. 258, c. 1520-30). 
In other MSS., however, the scocheon-out- 
line is blazoned as an orle or voided sco- 
cheon. 

H. STANFORD Lonpon. 


DEVIZES IN 1788. 


[The subjoined account of Devizes in 
1788 was recently sent to me by Mr. Wil- 
liam C. Peyton, of Abbotsford, British 
Columbia. The Rev. Richard St. Leger 


1 This coat with the umbra leonis on the bend 
must be clearly distinguished from the variant 
borne by Sir Henry’s namesake, Henry Scrope of 
Bolton, a century earlier. umbra was set m 
the middle of the bend. The earlier lion was 
much smaller and was set right at the top of the 
bend; it was moreover tinchured purpure having 
been adopted in token of Scrope’s close friendship 
with the last Lacy Earl of Lincoln. 
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Chinnery, B.A., T.C.D., born 1794, sometime 
barrister, then clergyman, who is mentioned, 
was Mr. Peyton’s grandfather, and cousin 

rman of the grandfather of the writer 
(W. H. Welply) of this and other explanatory 


notes.] 
JN my possession is a paper-covered MS. 
book, measuring three and three-eighths 
inches by four and one half inches. It 
appears to have originally contained thirty 
jeaves, of which the first five, the twenty- 
third and the thirtieth are now missing. The 
pages are numbered; in some cases the page 
is divided by a line and each half is num- 
bered; in the script below I have shown the 
numbers of the pages as in the original. 

I found this book amongst some papers 
of the Rev. Richard St. Leger Chinnery of 
Cork, who died in 1852, and whose mother 
was Charlotte, daughter of Benjamin Hayes, 
Attorney, of Cork. 

The outside of the cover is inscribed : — 


Mr. F. G. Hayes 
1788 


DEVIZES 
Recollections. 


and inside the cover is: — 


The Recollections of Frederick 
George Hayes: taken Dec. 1790. 

The text then proceeds, starting at half 
page 21. 
21} in the morning and afternoon if we 
were obliged to go to meeting in the Even- 
ing. When our father called, he having got 
leave to come out of the Stage Coach going 
to London for 10 minutes—we were sent 
for to meeting and came down to him—Mr. 
Fenner had informed him of our dislike to 
bread and milk for breakfast—he allowed 
us to have tea. 
[22] for which he was charged a guinea 
each per annum. He had hardly time to 
speak to us—he followed the Coach and 
met it in the Street in Devizes called the 
Briticks. 
The last time we saw him until he [? we] 
came home. 
This is a true account from Cork to Devizes, 
ite signed Fred Geo. Hayes, Cork, July 


23) Mr. Fenner’s house is about 50 
The 
Next door 


yards South of St. John’s Church. 
use also faces Morris’s Lane. 


| 


is another Boarding School for young 
Ladies kept by Miss Edwards. 


The dinners generally at Fenner’s every day 
in the week Are— 


Monday Soup made their own way—and 
in winter a bit of Slink veal. 


Tuesday Figgy Puddings boiled—made of 
flour, water, suet and a few currants with 
cold beef. 


Wednesday A Plumb pudding with sheep’s 
hart—the plumb pudding was with Flour, 
suet, water and a few raisins—baked. 

[24] Thursday A Rice pudding, scum 
milk, water, a little brown sugar, boiled and 
then baked ... ... ... as mentioned 
in Page 9 and Column 2nd. and Roast veal. 


Page 18 
Erratum for Page 9 read 18 
2nd Column. 


| Note: after “ Then baked” are three 
words which I cannot decipher; they may be 
“not often warm” or “each after noon.”— 
W.C.P.] 


Friday A pudding of flour, suet & water 
called Hards, with Livers and Lights Sheep’s. 
Saturday All the fragments of the Week 
viz: pieces of Cold Beef, cold veal & c— 
all gathered together, put into two large pew- 
ter dishes & covered with a Paste made of 
flour & Tallow. They are sent to be baked 
and come home at 1 o’clock. 


The baking costs only a penny each. 
Sunday Yorkshire or Rice pudding with a 
large Round of Salt beef. 


[25] Winter—we had with dinner, always 
potatoes boiled with the skins off and in 
Summer, greens or cabbage out of Fenner’s 
own garden. 

Grace was said before dinner 10 minutes 
long & Grace after meat a quarter a hour. 
Mr. Fenner’s house has a playground behind 
it; with a wall for playing fives, for which 
each boy was obliged to pay 3.6d—Fenner 
also has a garden which is on the Hillock 
close by Taylor’s Field and looks into it. It 
is also opposite Crabb’s house. 

[26] A list of the different teachers and 
masters— 


Mr. John Ludd Fenner 

Wm Bricknell, usher & writing master 
‘Mr. Belsone, French master 

Mr. Wood, dancing master 
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Mr. Habakuk Crabb,! brother in law to 
Fenner, came as his partner Mid-summer 
1787. 

‘Mr. Michel came as Dancing master in 
place of Mr. Wood, summer 1787. 

‘Mr. Pater came in place of Bricknell in 
Easter 1788. 

Tho. Holloway, Mr. Fenner’s Servant 
man. 

And a Cook, 
woman. 

Devizes is 20 miles N.W. of Salisbury, and 
Eighty nine W of London—19 miles from 
Bath. 

[27] A Catalogue of all the Boarders, 
who were at Fenners in my time, from 
Feb’y 22nd. 1787 till June 7th 1788 with 
their native places— 

Nomina Personum: Frederic George Hayes, 
Henry Hayes, Albert Stubbeman, Samuel 
Perrott, John Perrott, William Johnson, 
Will” Heny Fortescue, Anthony Perrier, 
Richard Cuthbert, Cork. 

[28] James Bermingham, Portumna, Ire- 
land; Samuel Hart, George Hart, Joseph 
Phelps, Richard Clutterbuck, George Head, 
Bradford, Wilts; Iles Peach Butter, Edward 
Butter (brothers), —— Buckler (cousin), 
Warminster, Wilts; Everett —— from Hey- 
tesbury, Wilts; Thomas Maundrell, John 
Maundrell, S. Rich, Richard Halfyard, 
Calne, Wilts; Benjamin Ovesbury (cousin), 
William Ovesbury, Robert Ovesbury (bro- 
tders), Telbury, Glousters. 

[29] Arthur Wyatt, Michael Wyatt, Edgar 
Wyatt, Rowdeford, Wilts; Daniel Protheroe, 
John Protheroe, Princes St., Bristol; Thomas 
Shapland, John Shapland, Marshfield, Glous- 
tershire; Henry Stone, Bayton Stone, Seeinol, 
Wilts; James Fussill, Wilts; Thomas Cook, 
Shrewsbury, Salop; John Douglas (son of 
Lieut. Col. D., 47th Regt., ng2 now an en- 
sign in 47th Regt.); Jos. Spry, Pierpoint St., 
Bath; Geo. Baster, Newbury, Berks; William 
Waldren, Trowbridge, Wilts. 

[30] Harry Geldney, Chippenham, Wilts; 
—— Gaby, Broomham, Wilts; Rich, Rich- 
ardson, William Hooper, Edmond Ludlow, 
Devizes; Henry Craft Robinson? (nephew to 

1 Habakkuk Crabb (1750-1794), one of fifteen 
children of a Suffolk family, brother of Mrs. Fen- 
ner and of Mrs. Henry Robinson (mother of Henry 
Crabb Robinson). *‘D.N.B.’ 

2 This.is an error for Henry Crabb Robinson, the 


celebrated diarist whose mother was Jemima Crabb, 
sister of Habakkuk Crabb mentioned above. 


and another Servant 


Mrs. Fenner), from Bury St., Edmonds; T, 
Hulbert, Westrapp village, Wilts; James 
Fussill, Wilts; Henry Bayliffe, Corsham, 
Wilts. 

Deaths: William Moggridge, Bradford, died 
October 1787; Michael Simpson Westrepp, 
Cork, died April 13, 1788. 

N.B. It is the custom of Mr. Fenner to 
charge in each bill, half Crown for windows 
broken, tho’ they are not broke at all. 
[31] A Description of the Borough of 
Devizes, Wilts, by F. G. Hayes. 

Devizes is situated in a Valley, and a very 
good country; thought to be called pivisis, 
as being anciently divided between the King 
and the Bishop of Salisbury; it is a very 
large borough, full of Clothiers, who have 
lately run into the Drugget making trade. 
The principal Clothier is Mr. Anstey, whose 
work shops are reckoned the best in the 
County—Here they also deal in Malt. The 
place is goverened by a mayor who is elected 
[32] the first Friday after Whitsunday. 
It sends two members to parliament, The 
present speaker being one. The river Avon 
runs up, about two miles off and closer in 
some places. The Clothiers and especially 
the Dyers, plant themselves on the banks. 
The town consists principally of two long 
parallel streets. 

The houses are of a very good model; 
some of which are of timber. Its weekly 
market, on Thursday is reckoned by the in- 
habitants, one of the best in England, and 
much frequented for corn, wool, horses and 
all sorts of cattle. They are in want of 
water though an excellent spring runs but 
a little 
way off the town. To the town 
belongs a charity school for seventy boys 
and sixteen girls. This town is a very long, 
tho’ in some places it is very narrow. The 
market place is the best street in the town. 
It is also remarkable for good inns. There 
is a green outside of Devizes where the 
principal fair is held. In the green there is 
a very handsome house belonging to Mr. 
Heathcote. Here and in the neighbourhood 
Roman coins and antiquities are daily 
found. Some time ago, one Cadby, a gar- 
diner, found 
[34] when digging in some part of the 
green, in a cavity inclosed with bricks, a 
fine Venus, a lame Vulcan, a vestal virgin 
and a curious fragment of Corinthian brass, 
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etc. The principal fairs are, one for cattle 
and sheep and other articles, on Holy 
Thursday which is held in thé market place. 
The fair called “Green fair” lasts three 
days, October 20th, 21st, & 22nd. Shows 
and wild beasts come from all parts of Eng- 
land here. The shows are generally, Rope 
dancing and conjuring. All the wagons 
containing them are ranged in 

[35] arrow. It is very cheap to see them. 
There are also, all sorts of games—such as 
F.0. tables, wheels of fortune, nine pins, 
throwing at boxes, etc., Lotteries, Raffles, a 
great many people may be taken in by these 
and other tricks. I saw a country boy (at 
the fair of 1787) lose two guineas, the only 
money he had been saving up for a year 
past, on purpose for the fair, by throwing at 
boxes placed on the top of sticks; you think 
you can knock them out at once but it is 
only a deception for you may try at it for 
ever without doing it, there being a way of 
doing it which few understand 

[36] stand. The proprietors of these 
games pay very dear for the ground to Mr. 
Read who owns the green. On these fair 
days everybody gets a holiday—all the 
Boarders of the Schools in town get money 
to spend here. The Stalls being mostly filled 
with cakes, gingerbread, sweetmeats, sugar- 
plums, etc. etc. 

In the market place of Devizes there is the 
following inscription engraved on a stone : — 

The following authentic relation is to 
deter all persons from calling down the ven- 
geance of God, or taking his holy name in 
vain— 

“Thursday, Jan. 25th, 1753, Ruth Pierce 
of Pottam agreed with three other women to 
buy a sack of wheat; One of the three col- 
lecting the money and discovering some 
wanting, demanded it of Ruth Pierce, who 
said she had paid her share, and rashly 
wished she might drop down dead if she 
had not, which she instantly did on repeat- 
ing her wish, ' 

[37] with some money concealed in her 
hand, to the amaze and terror of the crowded 
market.” 

This inscription was taken down in the 
year 1788 and put up in another place. 

The chief Inns and tavers of Devizes: 

Ist. The Barr [? Bear] inn, kept by ‘Mr. 
Halcomb, a remarkable good inn, in the 
market place. 


2nd. The Castle inn, kept by Mr. Oaks, 
is situated just before St. Mary’s church. 
3rd. The Black Swan, kept by Mrs. Oram. 
4th. The Pelican by Mrs. Wilson—both 
are in the market place. 
The White Lion, Crown, Rose, White 
Hart, etc. etc. 
[38] Three Churches in this town—St. 
John’s, St. Mary’s, St. James’s, commonly 
called “The Green Church.” 
There are also the following places of wor- 
ship— 
An independent meeting 
Anabaptist meeting 
Methodist meeting 
and Quakers meeting 
The other buildings of note are—A4 town 
hall, in which is a fire bell the person that 
rings it, when there is a fire, gets a Crown. 
A market hall. 
The Schools of Devizes—Miss Thompson’s 
for young ladies—the very first house on 
entering the town from the Bath road. Miss 
Edwards’ for young ladies, is situated next 
to Mr. Fenner’s, a school for 40 boys. 
[39] St. John’s church has EIGHT Bells 
Changes—8, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
1, 2, 4, 3, 6, 5; 7, 8, St. John’s 
Bells chimed once a year, Eastermonday. 
The bells of the hundred Psalm 
5.56785433.3345234.5.4 
345765.1.3542345. These are to be chimed 
as they can’t be rung. 
[40] “At the time of fight, and riot, 
between 
“ the weavers of Devizes, and Trow- 
bridge the 
“ following change was composed; 
and is always 
“rung (in St. John’s) on days of 
rejoicing 
The words of it are these: 
“Go to Trowbridge, all ye weavers 
“Knock them down, with Clubs, 
Cleavers.” 
St. John’s Church 
has a very hansome organ and altar piece. 
The monuments are very well executed, par- 
ticularly one, belonging to the family of the 
Heathcotes. The inside of this church is 
very superb and elegant. 
[41] Towards the West side of St. John’s, 
there is a monument erected in the year 
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1752. It is a Square Obelisk, on one side of 
which are written the words : — 

In memory of the unfortunate end of 
Robert ‘Merrit, and Susannah his wife; Eliza- 
beth Tiley her sister, Martha Carter, and 
Josiah Desham, who were all drowned in 
the flower of their youth, in a pond near this 
town called DREWws; On Sunday evening the 
30th of June 1751—and are together under- 
neath entombed. 

On the next side are these words: — 

Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy. 

On the next side is written: — 

This monument, as an usefull monitor 
to young people to remember their 
Creator in the days of their youth, was 
erected by Subscription. 

And on the last side is a cherub’s head with 
crossbones. 
[42} St. Mary’s Church has 6 bells 
Changes: 1, 4, 2, 5, 3, 6, Ist. 
On days of rejoicing this is rung: 
TURN AGAIN WHITTINGTON : 
LORD MAYOR OF LONDON, 


[43] St. James’s Church, 4 bells 
Changes: 1, 3, 2, 4, 


When any body is on the top of either this 
tower or St. Mary’s while the bells are ring- 
ing, they can feel the tower shake from side 
to side. 

W. H. We pty. 


(To be continued.) 


A NOTE ON THE HISTORY OF 
MASSINGER’S ‘ THE FATAL DOWRY’ 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


‘MASSINGER’S great play, ‘The Fatal 

Dowry, seems to have had an unex- 
pected fascination for dramatists of the 
eighteenth century. It is well known that 
the character of Altamont in Rowe’s ‘ The 
Fair Penitent’ is based on that of Charalois 
in Massinger’s play, and attracts sympathy 
by the same means of unexampled filial 
piety. Rowe was an accomplished plagiar- 
ist—both ‘Tamerlane’ and ‘Jane Shore’ 
show signs of his editorial familiarity with 
Shakespeare—and he made no acknowledg- 


ment of his debt to Massinger. ‘The Fair 
Penitent ’ is generally competent and some- 
times moving, though its exposition is clum- 
sy, some of the dialogue unnecessarily 
salacious, and Lothario somewhat over- 
drawn. It is a proper judgment on the 
plagiarist that the play must to some 
extent be judged by ‘The Fatal Dowry, 
In this play Rowe may have set a 
new fashion; the most interesting of a 
series of adaptations from old plays which 
followed were Aaron Hill’s ‘The Fatal 
Extravagance, of which Hill wrote, “| 
took the Hint of (and only the Hint, 
as the Reader may see) that Story, which I 
have fitted to the Moral of the following 
little Piece, from SHAKESPEAR’s Yorkshire 
Tragedy Lillo’s ‘ Arden of Feversham 
and Victor’s ‘The Fatal Error,’ adapted from 
Heywood’s ‘A Woman Killed with Kind- 
ness’.5 Professor Bernbaum has discussed 
the various degrees of “ sentimentalisation ” 
to which the originals were subjected;* Hey- 
wood’s play undoubtedly suffers most. 

‘The Fatal Dowry,’ however, appears in 
the history of this period in an even 
more interesting manner. In 1758, nine 
years after the death of Aaron Hill, 
there was published a play of his called ‘ The 
Insolvent; or Filial Piety.’ From the Preface 
to this play, which was probably written by 
Cibber, who possessed the manuscripts of 
both ‘The Guiltless Adultress’ and ‘The 
Insolvent,’> we learn that the letters pub- 
lished in Hill’s ‘ Works,’ IT, 251, ff., relate to 
certain transactions between Theophilus Cib- 
ber and Hill, who, at Cibber’s request, had 
undertaken to rewrite an old play called 
‘The Guiltless Adultress; or, Judge in His 
Own Cause.” Cibber possessed the old 
manuscript of this play which, “by the 
hand, and the long time it had been in the 
possession of the Managers, was suppos’d to 
have been one of Sir WILLIAM D’AVENANT'S.”® 
The Preface goes on to say that this play was 
“palpably founded on a play of MASSEN- 
~ 1 Preface to ‘The Fatal Extravagance ’ in ‘The 
Dramatic Works of Aaron Hill, Esq.’ In Two 
Volumes. 2nd Ed. London 1763. With an Intro- 
ductory ‘ Life’ by I K. 

2 London 1759. 

3 Benjamin Victor: ‘ Original Letters, Dramatic 
Pieces, and Poems.’ London_1776. 

4 Ernest Bernbaum: ‘ The Drama of Sensibility, 
Boston 1915. 

5 See ‘ The Works of the Late Aaron Hill, Esq.; 
in Four Volumes,’ etc. London 1753; II, 252. 

6 Hill: ‘ Dramatic Works,’ II, 332. 
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ger’s call’d ‘The Fatal Dowry "—(this last 
piece has often been enquired after in vain).” 
These enquiries were clearly not exhaustive; 
Rowe at least had access to Massinger’s play. 
In a letter to C(ibber) on 19 April 1746, 
Hill complains that he does not like the 
title of the play (‘ The Guiltless Adultress ’), 
and believes “it would do better (as the 
maid’s being corrupted by money is the 
chief cause of the mischief to her mistress 
and the rest) to call it ‘ Amelia, or the Fatal 
Bribery."? This remark makes it evident 
that Massinger’s Beaumelle had already been 
whitewashed in the same way as Heywood’s 
Mrs. Frankford in Victor's play —an 
example of such treatment earlier than any 
collected by Professor Bernbaum. In 
writing his version Hill showed great en- 
thusiasm—“ There is scarce a story on the 
English stage that has a natural power to 
move more touchingly than this *’—but he 
rewrote the fifth act, so that Aumell (Beau- 
7 Hill: ‘ Works,’ II, 253. 
8 ‘Works,’ II, 254. 


‘The Fatal Dowry,’ Act II, Sc. I. (Mermaid 
ed. Vol. II, p. 110.) 

Charalois :— 

How like a silent stream shaded with night 

And gliding softly with our windy sighs, 

Moves the whole frame of this solemnity! 

Tears, sighs, and blacks filling the simile: 


Whilst I, the only murmur in this grove 

Of death, thus hollowly break forth. Vouchsafe 

To stay a while.—Rest, rest in peace, dear earth! 

oe that brought’st rest to their unthankful 
ives, 

Whose cruelty denied thee rest in death! 

Here stands thy r executor, thy son, 

That makes his life prisoner to bail thy death. 


melle) is not a guiltless adultress, because 
she is “no adultress, either innocent or 
guilty. The sentimentalisation is com- 
plete. 

It remains to point out the most sur- 
prising feature of this curious history. 
Massinger’s verse has survived the ordeal of 
two revisions in a way which is especially 
remarkable when one considers that neither 
the unknown author of ‘The Guiltless 
Adultress ’ nor Aaron Hill, whose technique 
of “improvement” may be inspected in his 
version of ‘ Henry the Fifth *!9 might be ex- 
pected to deal gently with a Jacobean play 
when preparing it for performance. These 
extracts from ‘ The Fatal Dowry’ and ‘ The 
Insolvent’ are chosen to illustrate the con- 
sistent retention of an unexpectedly high 
proportion of Massinger’s own language in 
the text of ‘ The Insolvent.’ 


39 * Works,’ If, 258. 

10 ‘ King Henry the Fifth, Or, the Conquest of 
France by the English.” London 1723. In * Dra- 
matic Works,’ Vol. I. 


* The Insolvent,’ Act If, Sc. I. (Hill: ‘ Dramatic 
Works.’ Vol. IT, p. 346.) 
La Fay:— 
How like a silent stream, by night’s dark brow 
O’ershaded, gliding under still cold showers, _ 
Moves the slow march of that sad solemn strain! 
Tears, sighs and mournful black but paint woe’s 
face. 
Chalons :— 
Stay, friends, a moment—while a wretch, deny’d 
To bear due murmurs to the cave of death 
Bounds here his hollow groans. Rest, rest awhile. 
Oh! hail; for ever hail! dear reverend shade! 
Adieu, ye lov’d remains of that bless’d form, 
Who gave a nation rest—and lost his own. 
Here stands thy poor executor—thy son: 
More proud a captive, thus thy hearse to free _ 
Than when he fought thy cause, and shar‘d its 
fame. 
J. FRANK KERMODE. 


“MOBY-DICK ” AND “THE VILLAGE | knew the shameful story of his wretched 
| fate.” Once a happy and successful artisan, 


BLACKSMITH.” 


given a full portrait of the blacksmith. 
For three pages Ishmael describes him—the 
tasks he does, his state of mind, and the 
course of his life. “... Every one now 


1 Herman Melville, ‘Moby Dick,’ ‘ World’s 
pp. 57 


ics’ edition. 3-67. 


‘ak. is wife died. 
IX chapter cxii .of * Moby-Dick’ we are | he had taken to drink. Then his wife died 


and at least two of his children. The sea 
beckoned, offering a life more oblivious than 


| death. “And so Perth went a-whaling.” 


The chapter is called “The Blacksmith.” 
For the reader in the 1850's this title alone 
could have raised up the image of another 
man of like vocation. After it had been pub- 
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lished in 1840, Longfellow’s ‘ Village Black- 
smith ’ became the universally accepted fable 
of the model working-man. If the title of 
Melville’s chapter does not to-day make us 
aware that Melville is writing a new version, 
a major allusion in the first paragraph 
should jog our memory: 


Melville: “he toiled away, as if toil were 
life itself.” 
Longfellow: ‘“ Thus at the flaming forge of 
life.” 
Other allusions follow: 


Melville: “every Sunday [he] went to a 
cheerful-looking church.” 


Longfellow: “He goes on Sunday to the 
church.” 
Melville: “always had the young and 


and healthy wife listened .. . to the 
stout ringing.” 
Longfellow: ‘Week in, week out, from 
morn to night 
You can hear his bellows blow.” 


A few other details may be allusive, 
though the balancing with ‘The Village 
Blacksmith is less exact. After Perth's 
wife dies, he hears mermaids singing: the 
village blacksmith thought that he heard his 
wife “‘ Singing in Paradise.” Perth is gray- 
headed: Longfellow’s blacksmith was cele- 
brated for his black hair. Perth’s 
“ virtuous elder brother,” seemingly a black- 
smith too, is plucked down by death in the 
midst of providing for his family. Here 
possibly Melville proposes a sequel to the 
poem rather than a new version of it. 

Whether new version or sequel, the 
parallels suggest that Melville presented his 
pessimistic story as a counterpoise to Long- 
fellow’s. The evidence so far presented is 
internal. External evidence might prove or 
disprove. The company list of the 
Acushnet included a blacksmith who “ran 
away at San Francisco.”? If further know- 
ledge of this blacksmith revealed essential 
similarity to Perth, certainly the interpreta- 
tion of this note should not stand. 

But what in general we do know of Mel- 
ville and ‘ Moby-Dick ’ reinforces the present 
interpretation. Though Longfellow read 
“ Typee with interest,5 we may be sure that 


2 Charles R. Anderson, ‘ Melville in the South 
Seas’ (New York, 1939), p. 34. 

3 Samuel Longfellow, ed., ‘ Life of Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow’ (Boston [1891]), IT, 52. 


Melville could have read ‘The Village 
Blacksmith’ only with scorn. Expressing 
such scorn in oblique satire would have 
accorded with Melville’s practice in fiction, 
Though most Melville scholars do not re- 
gard ‘Pierre’ as so completely satirical as 
William Braswell argued in 1936, they tend 
to agree that out of Melville’s awareness of 
the sentimental and pious reading matter 
loved by the public comes an explanation for 
much in the novel.4 Recently, Egbert S. 
Oliver has published interpretations of 
‘ Bartleby the Scrivener’ and ‘The Confi- 
dence-Man’ that emphasize satire and 
parody.5 

As for ‘ Moby-Dick ’ itself, F. B. Adams 
has suggested that chapter xxxv satirizes a 
passage in Scoresby’s ‘ Account of the Arctic 
Regions,® Howard P. Vincent, the general 
editor of the new Melville edition, believes 
that satirical elements bulk much larger in 
the novel than critics have heretofore 
realized. And if we accept these insights as 
sound, Melville’s use of Longfellow’s poem 
in the blacksmith chapter does not come as 
a surprise. 

(Prof.) GEORGE ARMS. 
The University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, N.M., U.S.A. 


SOME DORSET WILLS AT 
SOMERSET HOUSE. 


(See ante p. 68.) 


FOLLOWING is a second and final instal- 
ment of Dorset Wills proved in the 
P.CC, in the year 1732. 

William ErNwe, of Shaston, gent. (P.C.C. 
105 Bedford). Dated 3 Nov. 1730; proved 
8 April 1732 by niece, Frances Markes; 
Richard Wykes, of Motcombe, gent., re- 
nouncing. Property in Margaret Marsh. 
Left to his wife “the furniture of my best 
chamber, all my chinaware and tea spoons 
(other plate excepted) and ten guineas to buy 


4 William Braswell, ‘The Satirical Temper of 
Melville’s Pierre,’ American Literature, VII (1936). 
424-438. Cf. Robert S. Forsythe, ‘ Introduction, 
Pierre (New York, 1930), pp. xxvi-xxvii, for his 
suggestions of Longfellow ‘ influence.” 

6 Egbert S. Oliver, ‘A Second Look at “ Bar- 
tleby ”,” College English, VI (1945), 431-439; 
‘ Melville’s Picture of Emerson and Thoreau in 
“The Confidence-Man ”,’ ibid., VIIT (1946), 61-72. 

6 F. B. Adams, ‘ The Crow’s Nest,’ Colophon, 


‘ns. IL (1936), 148-154. 
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her mourning; as also my brown mare.” 
Brother-in-law Peter Pike and Mrs. P.; 
niece, Mary P. My late servant Catherine, 
now wife of Philip Fricker. Witnesses: Will 
Good, Mary Wilmot, Haily Pond. 

Peter STANDISH, the elder, of Dorchester, 


‘yvictualler (120 Bedfd.). Dated 21 Feb. 1731; 


proved 19 April 1732 by Peter S., son, sole 
exor. Wife, Edith. Son, Thomas S., victual- 
le. Son-in-law, Thomas Evenny. Daugh- 
ter, Alice Banks, wife of William B. 
Elizabeth, dau. of William Lintell, late of 
Melcombe Regis, glazier; Jane L. and Edith 
L., her sisters. Jane Lintott, dau. of James 
L. of Sutton Points. Witnesses: Morgan 
Harbin, Margaret H., Morgan H., junior. 

Elizabeth BRYANT, of Bryanston. (127 
Bedford). Dated 12 Jan. 1731; proved 2 
May 1732 by sister, Anna, sole exec. My 
brother James B., my brother Robert B. 
Witnesses: Robert Brine, Jun., Elizabeth 
Fry. 
Elizabeth Hart, of Duddle, in the parish 
of Puddle Town, widow. (139 Bedford.) 
Proved 24 May 1732 by sister, Martha 
Marks, wife of Daniel Marks, late of Cheap- 
side in the City of London, linnen draper, 
sole executrix. Brother, Samuel Haines; 
Mary Johnson, wife of Richard J. of P. Wit- 
nesses: Jno. Gould, Jno. Pitman, H. Floyer. 

Thomas KNAPTON, of Dorchester, gent. 
{141 Bedford.) Proved 25 May 1933 by son, 
Rinaldo K. Mentioned son-in-law, John 
Bamfyld, gent. Witnesses: Elizabeth Long, 
Jean Day, Morgan Harbin. 

Arthur RAYMOND, of Lyme Regis, mariner. 
(159 Bedford.) Dated 15 Mar. 1719/20; 
(148 Bedford.) Dated 28 Aug. 1730; proved 
25 May 1732. Wife Elizabeth; children, 
Arthur and Elizabeth. Witnesses: Geo. 
Buck, Arthur Bale, Mary B. 

William CLEEVER, of Poole, mariner. 
proved 22 Jan. 1732 by William C., son, 
with power reserved to other exor., Robert 
C. Houses in West Street, adjoining new 
almshouses. My daughter, Mary Rawlins. 
My sister Street; my cousin Arron of 
Durell. Witnesses: Henry Price, Lawyer 
Rawlins, Ambrose Weston. 

Thomas CLarKE, of Lyme Regis, baker. 
(157 Bedford.) Dated 4 Dec. 1731; proved 
8 Jan. 1732 by relict, Joanna. Messuage, 
garden and orchard on the south side of 
Sherborne Lane, L. R., lately purchased 
from John Chaldicott of L. R., weaver. 
Property in the parish of Thorncombe, 


Devon, purchased from John Hill, apothe- 
cary, and his wife Abigail. Sons John and 
Robert C., and three daughters under 21, 
Elizabeth, Joan and Margaret. My mother, 
Elizabeth C., widow. Mentioned Jonas 
Whetcombe of L. R., merchant, John Torr 
of L. R., apothecary. Robert Colbert, late 
of L. R., wool stapler, deceased. Witnesses. 
Jonas Whetcombe, Thomas White, John 
Edwards. 

Grace GoLLop, of Charmouth, widow, 
“now under indisposition of body ”; signed 
by mark. (163 Bedford.) Dated 5 Jan.; 
proved 25 June 1732 by George Gallop of 
Barwick, Esquire, exor. Bequest to poor of 
Chiddiock. Appointed as trustees John 
Whitty of Axminster, gent., Daniel Channon 
of Wootton Fitzpaine, blacksmith, and John 
Carter of Stanton St. Gabriels, yeoman. 
Mentioned Anne Gulston, daughter of Sey- 
mour Gulston, clerk, under 21. William, 
John and Elizabeth, children of Mrs. Mary 
Colmer. Elizabeth and Thomasina Mabell, 
spinsters, of Charmouth. Robert Batton of 
C., gent. Witnesses: Stephen Street, Lionel 


Browne. Mentioned Thomas Ackerman of 
Walditch, yeoman. Children of my sister, 
Mary Colmer. 


Henry DeEvENISH, of Lydlinch, Esquire. 
(184 Bedford.) Dated 15 March 1728; 
proved 5 July 1732 by his brother Joseph, 
sole exor. Left manors of Buckhorn 
Weston and Lydlinch; freehold property in 
Stock Gaylard, Haselbury Bryan; livings of 
Buckhorn Weston and Lydlinch; and his 
dwelling house at L. to his nephew, Colonel 
Francis Williamson. Nephews: William 
Biggin, William Hembury of Longham, 
Edward Cox. Nieces: Ann Hembury, Mary 
Banister, Mary Towers, Anne wife of 
Samuel Clarke of Buckhorn Weston, clerk, 
Grace Cox. Colonel Deane and his wife 
Ann. Memorial rings to “the four sitting 
registers, viz., Edward Goldesborough, Esq., 
Richard Price, Esq., Mr. Thomas Parnall 
and Mr. Thomas Griffen and the minister 
who shall inter me.” Edward Mervin, s. of 
John M. of Sturminster Newton, apothecary. 
My servant Thomas Roode. Witnesses: 
John Combe, Jno. Mervin, Elias Hosey. 

John GoLtop, of Dorchester, gent. (187 
Bedford.) Dated 3 April 1725: proved 1 
July 1732 by son John G. armiger, and 
, nephews Thomas and Richard Tucker. Left 
| to his sons John and Thomas the manor of 
‘South Bowood, and the three tenements 
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bought of Thomas Newbury. 
Tucker mentioned. 

John Biddell, of Melbury Osmond, clerk. 
(201 Bedford.) “Of sound health both of 
body and mind, but considering the mortality 
of all men, how suddenly and unexpectedly 
we are taken from here, and to prevent as 
much as in me lies any dispute that may 
happen concerning that little I shall leave 
behind me, do make this my last will and 
testament.” Dated 27 April 1728; proved 
8 Aug. 1732, by Elizabeth B., relict and sole 
exec. Mentions brother, Thomas B., and 
“my most truly beloved wife.” 

Joseph Case, of Portesham, clerk. (224 
Bedford.) Dated 2 Feb. 1730; proved 16 
Sept. 1732 by the two exors., Mary Meech, 
widow, his mother-in-law, of P., and his 
kinsman, John Hoods, of Yeovil, gent. 
Mentions my manor of Mosterton, and my 
children under 21. Witnesses: Margaret 
Curtis, Andrew Riccard and (mark of) 
Elizabeth White. 

John Mor ey, mariner, on board the good 
ship Harrison at Wampo, in China, Samuel 
Martin commander, “being in declining 
state of health.” (232 Bedford.) Dated 29 
Nov. 1731; proved 18 Sept. 1732 by relict, 
Mary M., of Blackford, in the county of 
Dorset. 

Ruth BENNETT, of Merefeildhouse in the 
parish of Catstock, widow. (261 Bedford.) 
Dated 8 Dec. 1731; proved 22 Nov. 1732 by 
Bennet Combe, eldest son of her cousin 
Brian Combe. Mentions my kinsman Mary 
Webb, wife of John W., and her sister Eliza- 
beth Syndercombe. My cousin Martha 
Symes of C., and Martha, Joane, Joseph and 
William, her four younger children. Kins- 
men: Daniel Combe, Francis C. Daniel 
and Elisha, sons of Daniel C. My cousin 
Alexander Wake, son of Robert W., rector 
of Wraxhall. My cousin George Harris, son 
of farmer George Harris of Wraxhall. Alice 
and Susanna, the two children of Susanna 
Martin, late of Crewkerne and daughter to 
my brother John. Ann, the youngest daugh- 
ter of Elias Hosey. Witnesses: Jo. Haynes, 
Robt. Templeman. 

Peter Hammonpn, of Shaston. (P.C.C. 267 
Bedford.) Dated 8 May 1732; proved 18 
Nov. 1732 by Christian H., relict and execu- 
trix. Two children, a son and a daughter, 
under 21. Witnesses: Eliz. Thomas, Eliza- 
beth Senior, Haily Pond. 

Millicent BowLes, of Shaston, spinster. 


My son 


' (279 Bedford.) Dated 4 Nov. 1724; proved 


12 Dec. 1732 by Elizabeth Phillips (wife of 
John P., clerk), executrix. To be interred in 
the parish churchyard of Holy Trinity, §, 
William, son of my late brother, Matthew B.. 
clerk; William, s. of my late bro., Harry B.,, 
clerk. Mary Daniel, dau. of my sister D,: 
Mary Bowles, dau. of my late bro., John 
Bowles, Esq. My dear sister, Elizabeth 
Phillips, wife of John P., clerk. Freehold 
estate in S., called Hilly Close and Throng 
Close. Nephew, Robert Bowles, apothe- 
cary, in the City of New Sarum. Ann 
Cooch, under 21, dau. of Anthony C., of 
Yenston, co. Somerset; Ann Raymon, under 
21, dau. of George Raymon, of Marston, co, 
Somerset. 

Daniel FoLKNER, of Wimborne (283 Bed- 
ford.) Dated 23 Sept. 1732; proved 9 Dec. 
1732 by Sara, relict, to whom he left all his 
worldly goods. Witnesses: Robert Rogers, 
Henry Trym. 

John Wise, of Poole, mariner. Dated 23 
April 1724; proved 12 Dec. 1732 by Mary, 
relict. Son and daughter, Thomas and Eliza- 
beth. Witnesses: Isaac Wentner, N. Perce, 
Jere: Colborne. 


Frep. R. GALE. 
Gerrards Cross. 


THE PROGENITORS OF BLACK 
BEAUTY IN 
HUMANITARIAN LITERATURE. 
(See ante p. 156.) 

Il. SoMe EARLIER ENGLISH HUMANITARIANS. 


FOR many decades the horses of Britain, 

had they been as literate as some of 
their riders, might have agreed with Robert 
Burton in ‘The Anatomy of Melancholy’ 
(1621): “ England is a paradise for women, 
and hell for horses.” But these literate 
horses could hardly have been satisfied with 
two satirists’ compensatory ‘elevation of the 
horse by means of a contrasting emphasis on 
the animality or even the vileness of human 
nature. In ‘The Fable of the Bees’ (1714), 
Bernard ‘Mandeville points out that both 
horses and men are uncontrolled by nature 
and are only subdued by training or instruc- 
tion. Man himself is an animal, a sentient 
machine, whose reason is little more than a 
spectator of and a comentator on his deter- 
ministic life. Horses think, too, “ though in 
a Degree of Perfection far inferior to us.” 
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Jonathan Swift, in the fourth part of ‘Gul- | 
liver’s Travels’ (1726), proceeds to the land 
of the Houyhnhnms, talking, rational horses 
who possess discipline. In the presence of 
noble equines, the untamed savage, or 
Yahoo, offers a disgusting contrast. As late 
as 1921, Sherwood Anderson was to present 
a fifteen-year-old boy’s first realization of 
complex ethical problems in the light of the 
revolting disparity between a trainer’s sordid 
purchase of love and a racing stallion’s 
“sweet”? cleanness (“I Want to Know 
Why ” in ‘ The Taming of the Egg’). 


The poets, while modifying the tone of the 
prose satirists, were yet vigorous in their 
deprecation of man’s flinty selfishness. This 
is an epigram by Matthew Prior (1664- 
1721): 

Thy Naggs (the leanest Things alive) 
So very hard Thou lov’st to drive; 

I heard thy anxious Coach-man say 

It costs Thee more in Whips, than Hay. 

A cry of protest was uttered by John Gay 
in Book II of ‘ Trivia; or, The Art of Walk- 
ing the Streets of London’ (1716): 

The lashing whip resounds, the horses strain, 

And blood in anguish bursts the swelling vein. 

O barb’rous men, your cruel breasts asswage, 

Why vent ye on the gen’rous steed your rage? 

Does not his service earn your daily bread? 

Your wives, your children by his labours fed! 

If, as Pythagoras taught, souls return to 
earth, the brutal coachman’s spirit will 
animate a hackney horse and the carman’s 
will enter the body of a lashed carthorse. 
The first series ( 1728) of Gay’s ‘ Fables’ in- 
cludes ‘ The Council of Horses,’ in which a 
colt; rebelling against the prospect of bit and 
spur, saddle and plough, cumbrous coach 
and carrier’s load, addresses his fellows: 

Good Gods! haw abject is our race, 
Condemn’d to slav’ry and disgrace! 

Shall we our servitude retain, 

Because our sires have born the chain? 

While the listeners are neighing applause, 
a wise steed, in honourable retirement, 
speaks of his former service to masters: 

Now grateful man rewards my pains, 
And gives me all these wide domains. 


Since ev'ry creature was decreed 

To aid each other’s mutual need, 

Appease your discontented mind, : 

And act the part by Heav’n assign’d. 
_The colt, without claiming the debater’s | 
tight of rebuttal, gives in. Now, the didactic 
old steed was, to a certain extent, fore- | 


shadowing Alexander Pope’s * An Essay on 
Man ° (1733): ‘“* To reason right is to sub- 
mit.” Pope’s popularization of the concept 
of the “ vast chain of being” which rises in 
a kind of crystallized evolution from the 
lowest forms of life to the Creator is 
suggested by the steed. But the fullest 
application of “the Chain of Universai 
Being ” to non-humans appears in the second 
of Soame Jenyns’ ‘ Disquisitions on Severa! 
Subjects’ (1782), ‘On Cruelty to Inferior 
Animals’: “ As we see that the lives and 
happiness of those below us are dependent 
on our wills, we may reasonably conclude, 
that our lives, and happiness are equally de- 
pendent on the wills of those above us.” 
If our superiors are morally responsible for 
our welfare, we are no less responsible for 
the well-being of our inferiors. The beating 
of a horse by a carman, the sale of a worn- 
out nag to the driver of a dust-cart or of an 
old riding horse to a hackney-coachman, 
“cannot finally pass away unnoticed, and 
unretaliated.” 

The moral argument was strengthened by 
clergymen. That great defender of ortho- 
doxy against Deism, Bishop Joseph Butler, 
in the first chapter of ‘The Analogy of 
Religion’ (1736), ‘Of a Future Life, sees 
no reason for denying immortality to brutes. 
In fact, the probability is that animals, 
without being “endued with any latent 
Capacities of a rational or moral Nature,” 
retain “their living Powers” after death. 
Rector John Hildrop insists that beasts and 
birds have immaterial souls and will enjoy 
immortality (‘Free Thoughts upon the 
Brute-Creation, 1742). If a man accepts 
this conclusion, he ought to think twice be- 
fore hastening a beast of burden into eter- 
nity. In 1874 the Rev. John George Wood 
finished collecting over 300 “original 
anecdotes . . . to show that the lower ani- 
mals do possess those mental and moral 
characteristics which we admit in ourselves 
to belong to the immortal spirit, and not to 
the perishable body.” Creatures share with 
mankind reason, memory, language, love, 
unselfishness, and a sense of moral respon- 
sibility. Thus far Wood’s ‘ Man and Beast 
Here and Hereafter, which is a conscious 
development and extension of Bishop 


, Butler’s train of thought. 


Ministerial and learned authors, like 


: Butler, Hildrop, and Jenyns, made no lasting 


impression on the general public. Theirs 
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were not the light graces of style, nor did | humanitarian fantasy influenced both Young 


they stir emotion deeply. Both the heart and 
the mind were engaged by William Hogarth’s 
prints, ‘The Four Stages of Cruelty, which 
were engraved in 1751. The chief detail of 
the Second Stage shows devilish Tom Nero 
clubbing his fallen horse with the butt of his 
whip. The animal has a wound in his chest 
and a limp, perhaps broken, leg. The over- 
turned hackney-coach is there to explain the 
accident. Graphic art is also reinforced by 
poetry, as we find in these illustrative lines, 
supposed to have been written by James 
Townley: 


The generous steed, in hoary age, 
Subdued by labour lies; 

And mourns a cruel master’s rage, 
While Nature strength denies. 


As Hogarth avers, he hoped to check “ the 
progress of cruelty "—to correct “ that bar- 
barous treatment of animals, the very sight 
of which renders the streets of our metropo- 
lis so distressing to every feeling mind.” But 
the series did more than enlist sympathy for 
animals, it demonstrated the ethical conse- 
quences of cruelty to the perpetrator. From 
a boyish torturer, Tom Nero develops into 
a hardened monster and murderer, himself 
becoming the victim of medical curiosity 
after his execution. ‘The Hogarthian inter- 
pretation of inhumanity to animals as a 
double-edged sword was repeated by 
Granger and Young, both of whom mention 
the artist. 


Another moralist, John Hawkesworth, in 
the thirty-seventh essay of ‘ The Adventurer,’ 
for Tuesday, 13 March 1753, represents 
himself as journeying in a dream to “the 
Elysium of birds and beasts . . . endowed 
with reason and speech.” There he hears an 
ass tell of his earthly hardships under a 
gypsy horse-thief, an irresponsible wagerer, 
and a dealer in sand; at last, his loins were 
laid bare to the bone on Snow Hill and he 
was slain by a driver's stick. A noble horse 
also indulges in mournful reminiscence. 
“The favourite of caprice, avarice, and 
barbarity,” he won a £10,000 bet for his 
master, who staked twice as much on 
the performance of his “gelding” next 
day against the outdistanced mare. After 
being castrated, the horse won a second 


time and soon died in agony. On_ over- 
hearing this “true” story, the essayist 
“blushed that I was a man.” This grim 


and Lawrence. 

Real and fictitious sermons contributed to 
the cause. On 18 Oct. 1772, James Granger 
preached to disgusted parishioners of Ship- 
lake, Oxfordshire, using as his text, Proverbs 
xii, 10, “ A righteous man regardeth the life 
of his beast.” This *‘ Apology for the Brute 
Creation, or Abuse of Animal censured’ 
went through three editions between 1772 
and 1774, its colloquialism apparently being 
less objectionable in print than in the pulpit 
After threatening brutal Tom B. Drayman 
with Gay’s Pythagorean punishment of 
reincarnation as the victim of “all the pain 
that guilt and whip-cord can give ” and after 
reminding his readers that, of all non-bar- 
barous countries, England is incontestably 
“The Hell of Horses,” Granger exclaims: 
“ What a piteous spectacle is his lean, hide- 
bound, scarred, and maimed carcase, thus 
miserably disfigured by man, before he is 
dismembered and devoured by dogs! ” The 
printed discourse was intended for owners of 
horses, stablemen, drivers, children and their 
guardians. The need .for education was 
early felt. 

Although George MacDonald’s novel, 
‘Paul Faber, Surgeon ° (1879), falls outside 
the temporal scope of this survey, it contains 
an interesting union of the ideas of Gay, 
Butler, Granger, and Wood. When the vivi- 
section of a dog shocked the townspeople of 
Glaston, the Anglican curate, Thomas 
Wingfold, preached a sermon on “The 
Groans of the Inarticulate.” Animals have 
skills, a capacity for grief, a sense of 
humour, rationality, “a rudimentary cons- 
cience,” and presumably immortal souls (the 
last disproved neither by the Bible nor by 
science), “* We carry in us the characteristics 
of each and every animal ” and may inhabit 
beast shapes in futurity for our sins. In 
sum, “we have duties towards them, owe 
them friendliness, tenderness.” This sermon, 
like Granger’s, was not entirely a success. 
Mrs. Ramshorn was indignant at the desecra- 
tion of the pulpit by “ foolish fancies about 
creatures that had not reason! ” but the 
rector, John Bevis, a lover of dogs and 
horses, was delighted! 

While falling far below Granger’s blunt 


+ See also G.M.D.’s ‘ Unspoken Sermdns,’ 3rd 
ser. (1889): ‘God ... knows His horses and 
dogs as we cannot know them, because we are 
not yet pure sons of God. When through our son- 
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effectiveness, Humphry Primatt, D.D., made 
a humane contribution in ‘A Dissertation 
on the Duty of Mercy and Sin of Cruelty to 
Brute Animals’ (1776). God “will un- 
doubtedly require of Man... a strict 
account of his conduct” to dumb creatures 
and will avenge every oppressive act on the 
Day of Judgment, for “ mercy to Brutes is 
...a doctrine of divine Revelation.’ 
Primatt, in good faith and pedestrian Eng- 
lish, applies the Golden Rule: “Do You 
that are a Man SO treat your horse, AS you 
would be willing to be treated by your 
master, in case that You were a Horse.” In 
‘At the Back of the North Wind,’ George 
MacDonald is more sparing of words. Mr. 
Raymond accuses Joseph of not working 
Ruby enough: “ That’s not doing as you’d 
be done by.” 
Ironically, Dr. Primatt’s entire dissertation 
did less humanitarian good than an inci- 
dental song introduced in the facile Charles 
Dibdin the Elder’s light opera, ‘ Liberty- 
Hall; or, A Test of Good Fellowship ° (1785), 
‘The High-Mettled Racer’ presents with 
melodramatic gusto the heyday, decline, and 
ignominious exit from life of a fleet steed. 
Although once the winner of races and 
always in at the death of the fox, the spirited 
horse, when “lame, spavin’d, and wind- 
gall’d,” was turned out of the stud to be- 
come a road hack. Further degradation 
came to the “ blind, old, lean, and feeble ” 
servant of man in the plodding round of the 
mill. 
And now, cold and lifeless, expos’d to the view, 
In the very same cart which he yesterday drew, 
While a pitying crowd his sad relics surrounds, 
The High Mettled Racer is sold for the hounds. 
Hogarth had been explained rather un- 
necessarily by a poet; Dibdin was to be given 
additional dramatic and pictorial appeal. 
Andrew Ducrow’s horse Brigand acted the 
title role in an entertainment. ‘The High- 
Mettled Racer; or, the Life, Death, and 
Restoration of the favourite Hunter.’ 
George Cruikshank’s elder brother, Robert, 


ship, as Paul teaches, the redemption of these 
lower brothers and sisters shall have come, then 
we shall understand each other better. But now 
the Lord of Life has to look on at the wilful tor- 
ture of multitudes of His creatures. It must be 
that offences come, but woe unto that man by 
whom they come! The Lord may seem not to 


heed, but He sees and knows.”—C. S. Lewis, 
An Anthology’ (London, 
» p. 98. 


tion of 1831. 


illustrated Dibdin’s poem for a separate edi- 
His last picture shows a 
carter whipping his lean horse; hungry dogs 
follow the load, the carcase of the racer, 
to “ Nack Horse Boiler.” The horror of 
the knacker’s trade, of course, lent colour 
to Cruikshank’s emphatic realism. Con- 
demned horses, as Edward Fairholme and 
Wellesley Pain inform us in ‘A Century of 
Work for Animals . . . 1824-1924, were 
sometimes sold by knackers to night cabmen, 
who would urge them on till they dropped 
dead. In his satire on communism, 
‘Animal Farm’ (1946), George Orwell 
achieves considerable pathos when the faith- 
ful and exhausted horse, Boxer, is sold to 
the knacker by the tyrannical pig, Napoleon. 


COLEMAN O. PARSONS. 
(To be continued.) 


THE HOLY NUMBER THIRTEEN.— 

An interesting survival of Catholic days 
is the number thirteen, in spite of the efforts 
the Reformers made to stamp it out by call- 
ing it unlucky. The model in men’s minds 
from quite early times seems to have been 
Our Divine Lord and the twelve Apostles, 
and this number of thirteen was copied in 
all kinds of ways. A benefactor wanted to 
found some almshouses, or hospitals as they 
were more often called, and it will be found 
that, as a rule, they were built to the number 
of thirteen. Thus Hugh II, Abbot of Read- 
ing, founded a hospital for thirteen poor 
men and thirteen poor women, about the 
year 1190. Richard III founded the Heralds’ 
College in London, and appointed that the 
members composing it should number 
thirteen, as they do to this day. Catherine 
of Braganza, wife of Charles II, brought a 
body of Portuguese Franciscans to London 
in 1662, the community consisting of a 
Father Guardian and twelve friars. A 
“baker’s dozen” as it was called consisted 
of thirteen loaves or cakes and there is 
legislation connected with this custom. But 
an interesting, and in some ways an amusing, 
survival of thirteen being regarded as a 
lucky number is to be found in the common 
custom of putting a hen to sit on thirteen 
eggs When a sitting of eggs is advertised 
for sale, the number is always understood to 
be thirteen. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


ANGELO'S FENCING SCHOOL. — 

About 1760, Domenico Angelo Male- 
volti Tremamondo, who afterwards cur- 
tailed his name to “ Angelo,” opened a 
school of arms at Carlisle House, King’s 
Square Court (now Carlisle Street), Soho 
Square. His son Henry, after leaving Eton, 
studied his father’s profession with Motet, a 
famous French master of his day, who had 
a salle d’armes in the rue de la Seine, Paris. 
On returning to England, he acted for some 
time as “ prevét ” to his father, but seems to 
have severed the connection in order to set 
up a school of his own in rooms over the 
Opera, Haymarket. These rooms were 
destroyed by fire, and Henry Angelo re- 
moved to Bolton Street, Piccadilly, and later 
on to rooms at the top of St. James’s Street. 
After the deaths of Henry Angelo and his 
brother, the school fell into the hands of a 
Mr. MacTurk, who had been _ their 
“ prevét,” and it was certainly in existence 
until shortly before 1914. The school is said 
to have possessed a collection of arms, and 
also many drawings by Rowlandson, as well 
as a portrait of the famous eighteenth- 
century fencer, the mulatto Chevalier de St. 
Georges, painted by the American artist, 
Mather Brown, when on his visit to Eng- 
land. This, according to Henry Angelo’s 
* Reminiscences,’ was one of the few effects 
saved from the Haymarket fire. 

Is it known when the Angelo School dis- 
appeared, and what became of the various 
pictures and other objects of historical in- 
terest? Where are the Rowlandson draw- 
ings now, and also what became of the 
Mather Brown portrait? 

J. D. AyLwarp. 


FRENCH TRAGEDY OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.—I am 
preparing a doctorate thesis, and should be 
glad of any information readers could 
give me. I am particularly anxious to learn 
of copies of the ‘ Tragedies of Dorat and 
Imbert,’ and for any information regarding 
the lost play ‘Céramus’ by Lemiene. 
If there be any copy of the ‘ Régister de la 
Comédie Francaise’ in this country, I 


should be grateful for any opportunity of 
seeing it, especially for the years 1722-1789. 


Haroip C. AULT. 


A WEIGHT-LOWERING DEVICE.—in 

the *70s or *80s it was found necessary 
to remove a heavy bell from the tower of a 
Midland village church. The squire, an 
eccentric whose hobby was mechanics, un- 
dertook to do this. On the arrival of a gang 
of men with ropes and pulleys at the 
appointed time, the bell was found on the 
ground, the squire’s unaided work. He re- 
fused to reveal his method, which remains 
undiscovered, and his implements appeared 
to consist of lengths of iron only. I should 
like further details of this story, which J had 
from my father, himself a parson. 


LEIGH MERCER. 


REV. JAMES ADAMS OF ABERDEEN 

AND NORTH CAROLINA.—His ad- 
ministration P.C.C. 4 Sept. 1711, shows that 
he was a bachelor and had sisters Jannett 
and Eliza Adams living in Aberdeen. Fur- 
ther particulars of him and his family 
would be esteemed. 

R. BINGHAM ADaMs, 


HENRIETTA JOHNSTON. — I am 
anxious to assemble material on Hen- 
rietta) Johnston, wife of the Rev. Gideon 
Johnston. I particularly want her maiden 
name. Mrs. Johnston was an Irish-Ameri- 
can pastelist and the first woman artist in 
what is now the United States. The John- 
ston family came out from Ireland, via 
England, in 1707, and by 1708 were settled 
in Charles Town, South Carolina, where 
Mr. Johnston was the Bishop of London's 
Commissary. Mrs. Johnston died in 1728-29. 
The Johnstons had two sons in England 
when the Commissary died in 1716. James 
and Robert were the names; the latter sub- 
sequently had his name changed to Kettleby, 
by Act of Parliament, 


ANNA WELLS RUTLEDGE. 


ARMORIAL LIVERY BUTTONS (See 

cxcii, 126).—I have a small collection of 
buttons of early nineteenth-century date. The 
majority were made by Messrs. Firmin, who 
were “button manufacturers, wholesale 
trimming and woollen warehousemen, army 
contractors, and gold and silver lacemen,” 
with premises in the Strand from about 
1777 to 1893, and later in Conduit Street. 
Other names on armorial buttons are 
Reynolds, Pitt, Boggett, McCowan and 
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Simpson (London), Thompson & Linley 


(Sheffield), and Bullivant (Birmingham). A |; 
| JOHN AND THOMAS BOWLES (cxcii. 


gilt button, as large as a five-shilling piece, 
was used on Princess Charlotte’s servants’ 
liveries. This bears the name of Firmin. I 
have notes from an article in the Morning 
Post on the subject of metal buttons, their 
use and manufacture. This appeared in 
1901; but I cannot give the date of issue of 
paper. The writer refers to the use of 
stamped metal buttons in the eighteenth 
century being “generally confined to the 
services or to those who wore the ‘ King’s 
coat’ and to the retainers of men of rank 
and lineage,” and adds “now-a-days every 
hunt, every yacht club, all police and rail- 
way Officials, and a great number of cor- 
porate bodies have their special buttons.” 

It would be interesting to know when 
regimental buttons first came into use. 


N. M. SHELLEY. 


“GIR CHARLES” AND “THE JOC- 

KEY” BY H,. B—Could any reader 
identify the H. B. caricatures under the 
above titles? The first is entitled “ A Sketch 
of Sir Charles.” The second bears the in- 
scription “The Jockey ”*—“ Wot hopes in 
the long run to distance The Colonel and 
Old Shiver-my-Timbers, give Kentina the 
‘go by’ and win the Crown stakes.” The 
racing colours are blue ? lavender and 
yellow stripes. 

P. D. M. 


OHN NEWTON’S LETTERS. — Who 

were “ Miss D and Mr. ” of the 
five letters dated 1772 to 13 April 1776 from 
Rev. John Newton published in his book 
entitled ‘Cardiphonia’? The last of these 
letters contains a congratulation on their 
marriage. It is supposed that the bride- 
groom was a Mr. Masterman. However, 
there is no proof, and an examination of the 
other works and biographies of the Rev. 
John Newton fails to give any clue. 


J.R. D. 
GIR LEWIS CAVAGNARI.—Murdered in 


Cabul, September 1879. Is anything 
known of his ancestry? The Cavagnari 


family are believed to be related to the Sior- 
det family (cxci. 79) and some lived near 
Parma circa 1830. 

ANGuUs I. MACNAGHTEN. 


Replies. 


150).—Particulars of the members of 
the Bowles family, printsellers of St. Paul's 
Churchyard and later in Cornhill, are given 
in Chubb’s ‘ The Printed Maps & Atlases of 
Great Britain and Ireland’ (1927) and also 
in ‘The Dictionary of Booksellers and 
Printers, 1726-1775° by Plomer, Bushnell 
and Dix (1930). In some letters I had from 
Mr. Henry Plomer some years ago he men- 
tioned that he was contemplating an article 
on the Bowles family for the Print Collec- 
tors’ Quarterly containing the results of his 
further researches but am unaware 
whether this was ever published. 


AMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


BOOKs WITHIN BOOKS (cxcii. 127).— 
‘Life and Adventures of Joseph Sell’ 
by George Borrow. This is mentioned in 
chap. lvi. of ‘ Lavengro’ by George Borrow, 
but there is no evidence that Borrow in fact 
wrote a book of that name. 
A. W. Boyp. 


SIR HENRY POTTINGER, BART. (cxcii. 
150).—He was the younger son of the 
Right Hon. Sir Henry Pottinger, Ist Bart., 
G.C.B., and succeeded his brother Sir 
Frederick William, 2nd Bart., in 1865. 
The supporters to his arms are a Chinese 
mandarin and a Scinde soldier. 


A. H. W. FYyNMore. 


FARLY DIRECTORIES (cxcii. 150).— 

According to a note in the Western 
Morning News of 14 March 1946, p. 6, a 
directory of Devon edited by G. A. Cooke 
was published in 1846. Four years later, in 
1850, appeared the first edition of the Devon 
County Directory of William White of 
Sheffield. In 1857 (Martin Billing, of 
Birmingham, published a Devon County 
Directory, flattering himself that his Direc- 
tory would be found far in advance of any 
work of a similar description previously 
published. Exeter and Plymouth had had 
their own separate directories before the 
publication of Cooke’s County Directory 
mentioned above. The Exeter Itinerary and 
General Directory of T. and H. Besley of 
Exeter had been published in June 1828. As 
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regards Plymouth a list of local directories | of individuals; but in the classical times, 


beginning with that of N. Taperell of Ply- 
mouth, 1822, may be found in R. N. Worth’s 
‘Three Towns Bibliotheca,’ 1872, pp. 213-4. 


M. 


JFORTUNATUS AS A CHRISTIAN 

NAME (cxcii. 124)—This was not un- 
common in the early eighteenth century. 
Fortunatus King, mariner, is recorded in the 
Liverpool assessment book of 1705 (vide 
Peet’s ‘Liverpool in the Reign of Queen 
Anne’), and the name Fortunatto also 
occurs several times in local records, but 
Merseyside can boast another of that 
Christian name who has found a niche in our 
naval annals 

He was Fortunatus Wright, the privateer 
commander who, when British naval strategy 
was at a low ebb in the Mediterranean, be- 
came the terror of French merchant shipping. 
Thi gallant corsair was lost, with his ship and 
her full complement, in Mediterranean 
waters during 1756. The adventurous 
career of this remarkable character can be 
studied by reference to the biography in Sir 
J. K. Laughton’s ‘ Studies in Naval History,’ 
London, 1887; ‘ My Early Liverpool Priva- 
teers’ (Vol. 93 of Trans. of Historic. Society 
of Lancs, and Ches.) and ‘ Mr. Bulkeley and 
the Pirate,’ by B. Dew Roberts, London, 
1936. 

His daughter married Charles Eveleyn 
(Evelyn indubitably), great-great-grandson of 
Evelyn, the diarist, and their daughter mar- 
ried Lieut. John Ellworthy Fortunatus 
Wright, himself a nephew of Fortunatus, the 
privateer commander. 


ARTHUR C. WARDLE, F.R.Hist.S. 


The name Fortunatus occurs in the 
Dwarris family, one of whom, Sir Fortunatus 
Dwarris, B.A., F.R.S., F.S.A., wrote the 
following note about his family in his 
Memoir of the Brereton Family, communi- 
cated to Society of Antiquaries 1848 : — 


A German Lutheran family. Bernardin de 
Wallys or De Warrys, was Master of the Ordnance 
in Ireland in 1537... Soldiers of fortune— 
refugees from their own country on account of 
religious differences — the De Warrys were 
naturalized in England, but nowhere locally settled 
till after the conquest of Jamaica [where they 
settled at Golden Grove St. Georges]. . . e 
nams Fortunatus, Euelpistos, Spes were, with the 
Romans and their imitators, given or adopted, 
from circumstances attending the personal history 


chiefly to freedmen. Hence the simply beautiful 
monumental inscription, so indicative of gratitude 
and good feeling: ‘* Fortunatus Patrono Suo,.” 


P. W. MONTAGUE-SMITH. 


Fortunatus Hagley, “taylor,” Orchard 
Street, occurs in Matthews’s New Bristol 
Directory for the year 1793-4. 


C. Roy HuDLEsTon. 


Fortuna Verden and Joanna Crapp were 
married after Banns 30 March 1730 at St. 
Andrew’s, Plymouth, 

Fortunatus Adams was apprenticed in 
May 1753 to Thomas Osborne, cooper, of 
St. Mary, Rotherhithe. His will (P.C.C. 
1762 St. Eloy, 230) dated 27 Jan. 1761, 
“now Outward bound in the Good Ship 
Plafsey,” leaves his effects to his brother 
Thomas Adams and was proved 8 June 
1762. The Plassey, 499 tons, was an East 
India Company’s ship. 


R. BINGHAM ADAMS, 


ARUNDINES CAMI” (excii. 37), — 

There was some correspondence in 
The Times between 2 and 20 July 1936, on 
“advertisements in Latin,” in which Henry 
Broadbent’s book called ‘ Leviora’ was re- 
ferred to as containing scores of advertise- 
ments from the agony column of The Times 
turned into Latin verse, and two specimens 
were given (4 July, 1936). 

Volume ii of ‘Florilegium Latinum,” 
edited by F. St. J. Thackeray and E. D. 
Stone, London (John Lane), 1902, contains 
on pp. 7 and 209 two specimens of R. Y. 
Tyrrell’s hexameter versions of Edward 
Lear’s limericks (“‘ There once was a maiden 
of Smyrna” and “There once was a lady 
of Troy ”). 

L. R. M. STRACHAN. 


JOHN WOODCOCK GRAVES (cxci. 170). 

—The son of Joseph and Ann Graves, 
John Woodcock Graves was born at Wig- 
ton, Cumberland, on 5 Feb. 1795. His first 
wife, Jane Atkinson died twelve months 
after their marriage. On 8 May 1821 he 
— Abigail Porthouse, who died in 
1858. 

Prior to 1833, the year Graves emigrated 
to Tasmania, he was an intimate friend of 
John Peel (1776-1854) of Caldbeck, Cum- 
berland. It was about 1830 that Graves 
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wrote the words of ‘Dye ken John Peel: in 
his cwote seay gray.’ He died at Hobart in 
6. 
a portrait of Graves will be found in 
Hugh Machell’s ‘John Peel,’ published in 
1926. The book devotes a chapter to the 
story of his erratic life. 
R. H. Apams. 


Bath. 


AUTHOR OF ‘ LITTLE BO-PEEP ° (cxcii. ' 


128).—As I mentioned in a reply to a 
recent question on nursery rhymes, I have 
for some time been making a study of this 
subject. In only a handful of cases is it 


possible with certainty to name the author |- 


of any given rhyme and we have particularly 
little information about Little Bo-Peep. 
Although great antiquity has been claimed 
for it the earliest recording I have managed 
to find is that in manuscript by Francis 
Douce in the Bodleian Library, the date, I 
judge, being about 1805. The earliest appear- 
ance in print known to me is in ‘Gammer 
Gurton’s Garland, the 1810 edition. If 
anybody should know an older reference (to 
the rhyme, not to the word Bo-peep) may 
they hasten to make me aware of it. 


IoNA OPIE. 


[NN-SIGNS : MILITARY NAMES (cxcii. 

62)—The King of Prussia at Trow- 
bridge, Wilts, was “ re-christened” The 
Kitchener’s Arms at the end of the 1914-18 
war and is a popular house to-day. 


L. C. MESSITER. 


EV. H. R. FORSTER (cxcii. 126, s.v. 

‘Biographical Information Desired.’).— 

He died in Australia 1893. (Harrow School 

Register, 1845-1925, Second Series, Vol. i, 

according to which he served in the 6th 
Dragoon Guards before he took Orders.) 


(Brigadier) H. BULLOCK. 
BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION DE- 


SIRED (excii. 126).—3. Sir William 


Tempest, F.R.S, 
Alumni Cantab.: Tempest, William. | 
Matric. Fell. com. from King’s, Lent, | 


1699/1700. S. of William, Prothonotary of 
the Court of Common Pleas, and Elizabeth, | 
dau. of John Cooke, of Cranbrook, Kent. 
B. 16 April 1682. School, Eton. Became, | 
like his father, a Prothonotary of the Com- | 
mon Pleas. Married 6 June 1707 Elizabeth, | 


dau. of Samuel Hyland of Bodiam, Sussex. 


Died 15 Aug. 1761, 
(Gent. Mag.) 

See Misc, Gen. et Her. 3 S., ii, 238. 

This is the only F.R.S. of the name: not 
knighted. 


of Cranbrook, Esq. 


F. P. 


BEILBY PORTEUS (cxcii. 128).—In my 

answer to a question about the bishop’s 
marriage, when quoting from the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, | wrote, by a “ slip of the 
pen,” Miss Porteus, instead of Miss 
Hodgson. 


T. C. Porteus. 
St. George's, Chorley. 


SPROTBOROUGH AS A SURNAME 

(exci. 283; excii. 64, 109)—Hampshire 
Allegations for Marriage Licences 1689- 
1837, Harleian Society, 1893, gives the fol- 
lowing information : — 

Lovell, William, of Basingstoke, shoe- 
maker, w., and Anne Spreadborough of the 
S., Sp., at B., 5 May 1796. 

Baker, William, of Weyhill, farmer, w., 
and Ann Spreadbury of the s, 21, sp., at W., 
23 ‘March 1793. 

Spradborough, Robt., of Andover, 
labourer, b., and Ann Barnes, of Penton, sp., 
at Weyhill, A., or Fyfield, 22 Nov. 1739. 

Spradbrey or Spreadbury, John, of Por- 
chester, labourer, 21, b., and Martha Smith 
of the s., 21, sp., at Gosport, 17 June 1782. 

Spredburrow, Richard, of Crondall, 31, 
b., and Elizabeth Helhouse, of the same, 25, 
sp., 8 Feb. 1709. 

Piper, George, of Ashmansworth, lab- 
ourer, 30, b., and Lucy Spreadbury, of 
Crawley, 30, w., at C., 18 March 1782. 

Young, James, of Crondall, carpenter, 28, 
b., and Elizabeth Spreadborough of the s., 
24, sp., 12 June 1769. 

These entries show interesting variations 
of the name, and appear to support Mr. 
Busn’s reply at the last reference. 


JOHN EVELYN. 


GOURCE WANTED (cxcii. 128).—‘‘ Hoping 
against hope”: See Romans iv, 18. 


A. MARSHALL. 
GOURCES OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (celviii. 
65).— 
6. “ Virtus omnia vincit ’ seems to be a variant 


of “ Omnia vincit Amor,” from Virgil’s ‘ Eclogae,” 
10, 69. O. °F. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


May 3, 1947, 


The Library. 


Some Human Oddities. By Eric John 
Dingwall. pp. 198. (Home & van Thal. 
15s.) 


‘THIS book appears to be a contribution 

towards what, if published, say, in 
1803, would almost certainly have been 
called ‘ Dingwall’s Wonderful and Eccentric 
Museum, as bookworms who have a 
‘Kirby’ in six volumes, will not be long 
in recognizing. Of the six subjects pre- 
sented only one, Berbiguier, cuts any 


literary figure, though Home, the medium, ° 


undoubtedly contributed to Browning’s 
‘Mr. Sludge,” and his career evokes the 
mid-Victorian literary scene. St. Joseph of 
Copertino, the flying monk, has his niche in 
‘Old Calabria,’ and there he might safely 
have been left, though Mr. Norman Doug- 
las states that he followed only one 
authority, Father Rossi. What differen- 
tiates Dr. Dingwall’s compilation from 
other manuals on eccentrics is the wealth of 
bibliographical matter; indeed the appen- 
dices are better reading than the text, which 
is not even plain narrative writing (e.g. “ her 
mother soon afterwards died to join Him 
who had sent her the unwanted babe,” p. 
38). Each is in the nature of an excursus on 
the problem underlying the life in question, 
levitation and miracles, transvestism (James 
Allen, “the female husband”), paranoid 
schizophrenia (Berbiguier), self-crucifixions, 
etc. (the convulsionnaires) and so forth. 
The principals in the notorious “ Horos ” 
case of 1901 might seem to be more happily 
placed in a history of swindlers, and this 
lack of sensitivity is felt elsewhere. Anyone 
who has troubled to read Les Farfadets 
sympathetically must have been moved by 
the passage where the crippled child of nine, 
neglected by his parents, creeps out of the 
house on the occasion of his brother’s death 
and enjoys for the first time, unimprisoned, 
a sight of the heavenly bodies. It has 
nothing whatever to do with Berbiguier’s 
later exploits of bottling devils, but it is un- 
forgettable and somehow literature: “Jai 
conservé tout mon esprit pour pouvoir 
écrire,” he wrote elsewhere (II., p. 164), 
and truly. But it finds no home in 


| Dre Dingwall’s account of ‘The Scourge 


of the Demons.’ Grillot de Givry§ 
Iconographie d’Occultisme (translated*- by 
J. C. Locke, 1931), “which reproduces 
all the lithographs in Les Farfadeig 
and three of Carré de Montgeron’s 
engravings of the cures at the tomb of 
Deacon Paris, might have been bibliog. 
graphized; this work, on the score of taste 
and tact in dealing with borderland cases, 
might be recommended to future memor 
ializers of human oddities. 


Washfield: The Story of a Devonshire Vil. 
lage. By J. Maurice Turner, B.D. (Lond), 
Rector. (C. A. ‘Morris, The Bookshop, 
Tiverton.) 


‘THE author writes in his Foreword, pers 
: haps with excessive modesty, that hig 
volume is not a History but a few notes 
from the annals of Washfield. However 
this may be, it is certain that the book is 
one which would have given pleasure to the 
late Mr. Hugh R. Watkin of Torquay, the 
founder of the Parochial History Section of* 
The Devonshire Asosciation. Moreover, 
the book is one which contains the kind of 
information the researcher expects to find in 
a parish history. A special feature is the 
alphabetical arrangement of the Table of 
Contents. The book contains 76 pages, the 
leaves measuring 84 = 54 inches: it is well 
printed and illustrated and is covered by 
an attractive yellow wrapper. 


CORRIGENDA. 


At ante p. 159, col. 2, 1. 18 from foot, for 
“ fifteenth-century ” read sixteenth-century; p. 160, 


- col. 1, 1. 3, for “ translation ”’ read transition; cok 


2, 1. 11, for “ dictum” read diction; 1. 16, for 
“ originality ’ read originally; p. 161, col. 2, 1. 2) 
for “ John Fletcher’s ” read Wm. Haughton’s, 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that we do not undertake 
to return communications which, for any reason, We 
do not print. 


WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to another 
contributor, correspondents are requested to put m 
the top left-hand corner of the envelope the number 


of the page of ‘ N. and Q.’ to which the letter referie 


Printed in Great Britain by The Bucks Free Press Ltd., 
Coun.y of Bucks, and published by the Oxford 


at Newspaper House, High Street, High Wycombe, in the 
University Press, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. ‘ 
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